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and prose alike, that a reader who has no acquaintance with them is not only unable 
critically to understand either its evolution or its characteristics, but is perpetually at 
a loss to follow its commonest references and allusions. He is arrested at every step. 
No one, surely, could question that some acquaintance with that mythology and 
poetry is as indispensable to an intelligent study of our national classics from Chaucer 
to Tennyson, as the letters of the alphabet are to a written sentence. Of all intelli- 
gent literary study the basis must rest on some acquaintance with Greek tradition: 
turn where we will, it confronts us; its presence, particularly in our poetry, is simply 
ubiquitous. And to say that at least an introduction to it should be regarded as part 
of the equipment of every decently educated boy and girl is to say what probably few 
educationists would dispute. This information could be easily, as well as most 
pleasantly, imparted. 

How far this use of translations of the classics, in connection with the teaching 
of English literature, is in vogue in the United States, we do not know. We do 
know, however, that, in one of the best schools of California, a translation of the 
Antigone has been used in the senior English class for some years past with great 
success; and, if such a custom became more common, not only would more 
sympathy with classical studies be aroused among non-classical students, but 
what is much more important — a better background would be furnished for the 
study of our best English poetry. Both as an editor and as a professor of English, 
Mr. Collins is doing much to popularize Greek literature, and his careful intro- 
ductions and helpful, though concise, notes will do much to recommend these 

inexpensive books to general use. 

H. R. Fairclough 
Stanford University, 



The Roman System of Provincial Administration. By W. T. Arnold. 
New edition, revised from the author's notes by E. S. Shuck- 
burgh. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1906. Pp. xv + 288. $2 net. 
The methods which the Romans used in governing conquered territory varied 
in such large measure from generation to generation and from province to province 
that it is not an easy task to write a description of their administrative system 
which will be true of different periods and different parts of the empire. In his 
essay, as is well known, Arnold mastered these difficulties in an admirable way, 
so far as they could be overcome, by making his treatment partly historical, and 
by discussing separately the several provinces. His book still stands alone in 
its field, and contains an excellent resume" of the essential facts in the scheme of 
provincial government. Chapters i and ii are of an introductory character; 
chaps, iii-v trace the history of the administrative system from the acquisition of 
Sicily down to the accession of Constantine; chap, vi deals with provincial taxa- 
tion, and vii with local government. The early death of the author prevented 
him from giving his work a thorough revision, and his friend and literary executor, 
Mr. Shuckburgh, who also died before the book appeared, limited his revision to 
the addition of some footnotes and the preparation of an index and a bibliog- 
raphy. Since the first edition appeared, almost all the published volumes of the 
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Corpus of Latin inscriptions have come out, and, although the author has taken 
some of the new material into consideration, much of it seems to have been 
neglected, notably special studies of certain provinces and the important articles 
in the dictionaries of Pauly-Wissowa and Daremberg-Saglio. Our knowledge of 
taxation, of local government, of frontier politics, and of economic conditions in 
the provinces has been much extended during the last three decades, and the 
treatment of these subjects might have been revised to advantage; but Arnold's 
book presents only a general outline of the subject, and fortunately the correct- 
ness of his sketch is not seriously affected by recent discoveries. 

Frank Frost Abbott 
University of Chicago 



Latin Lessons for Beginners. By J. C. Robertson and Adam Car- 
ruthers, University of Toronto. Toronto, Canada : W. J. Gage 
& Co., 1906. Pp. 398. 

This work, being a revision of the Primary Latin Book, published in 1892, 
has very much to commend it as a useful book during the first stages of the study 
of Latin. It is perhaps too long to be mastered within a year, but in this respect 
it meets with approval on the part of the reviewer, who thinks that one of the chief 
causes for the poor training given to most pupils taking Latin in the high school 
is the fact that the first-year work is almost invariably a mere rush, and too soon 
the student is hurried into the serious reading of Caesar. A year and a half 
at least ought to be spent on introductory work, giving one a general knowledge 
of forms, syntax, etc., and also practice in the translation-of easy stories. 

Throughout the work the authors seem to have kept in mind the needs of 
the learner. The order of the lessons is in keeping with the idea of most of the 
latest writers. Space does not permit the discussion of a plan which to some 
appears to lack continuity. In the matter of the vocabulary not more than ten 
new words are given with each exercise. Word-lists are found at intervals of 
about five lessons. Fortunately it is not necessary for teachers to use these 
unless they so desire. The explanations of verb and case forms and syntactical 
points are sane and practical. Especially clear and satisfactory are the remarks 
on the use of the dative after certain verbs, the gerund and gerundive, the indirect 
question and the ablative absolute construction. There is no better way in which 
to gain a knowledge of forms and syntax than by the translation of sentences, 
and in particular from English into Latin. In connection with every exercise 
there is an opportunity for abundant practice in this direction. 

It is hardly to be expected that the first edition of a book should be entirely 
free from errors. The following omissions in the marking of long quantities 
were noticed: p. 26, copias (for copias); p. 98, pugnaverant (pugnaverant); 
p. 100, Romanum {Romanum); p. 103, paremus (where the meaning indicates 
the use of paremus) and parebat (parebat); p. 173, consueverunt (consueverunt); 
p. 190, strinxi (strinxi); p. 214, intellexi and intellectum (intellexi, intellectum); 
p. 215, intellexerat (intellexerat); p. 224, coniuncturus (coniuncturus); p. 312, 



